








Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is so'd by leading stores 
everywhere and the genu- 
ine may be identified by 
this famous Trade Mark. 
Writeusif your dealer cannot Way P 
supply your requirements. 





Wilson's O. K. Plant Spray 

the leading concen- 
trated general purpose con- 
tact spray .. . effective 
against the most virulent 
insects .. . used with abso- . 
lute safety and effectiveness by estates, commercial 
growers and small home gardeners for many seasons 
... has the unqualified recommendation of officers 
and members of the Garden Club of America. Keep 
your plants sprayed — one season’s neglect may 
ruin years of growth! 


AVOID POISONOUS INSECTICIDES 
FROM NOW ON 
Mexican Bean Beetles, Aster and Dahlia Beetles are 
still rampant. From now on it is impracticable to 
use poisons in the vegetable garden, dangerous even 
in the flower beds. Play safe... use the one depend- 
able, safe, absolutely non-poisonous insecticide— 


Nit 9 AWINC PYRETHRUM 
MMACTUSL SPRAY 


It is positive in action... it kills the most resist- 
ant insects, and is particularly effective against rid- 
ding the garden of the various beetles, cabbage 
worms, caterpillars, and other ‘‘hard to kill’’ pests. 


GLADIOLUS THRIPS 
are now active. No stock is immune. Give your 
glads the double protection of the absolutely non- 
poisonous, triple-action, insecticide-fungicide— 


Wihhen'’s TRI-TOX-CIDE 
For full details write for TRI-TOX-CIDE folder. 
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Sow seeds now of myosotis (forget-me-not), bellis (English daisy), 

althea (hollyhock), papaver (oriental poppy), dianthus (sweet 
William), and viola (pansy). It is wise to plant the seeds in rows in 
a frame. Very small seeds may be sown in pots or flats. 

Delphinium seeds are best sown as soon as they are ripe. Aquilegia or 
columbine plants should be renewed frequently. To get the best plants, 
sow the choicest seed available now. 

The offsets on saxifrage plants may be taken off and planted in the 
garden or potted singly in small flower pots. 

Narcissus bulbs and other kinds that have become crowded when 
naturalized in grass should be transplanted if they have in the last year 
or so failed to flower. Separate the clumps and enlarge the planting. 

Look over the flowering almonds and other flowering trees that are 
budded or grafted plants, the hybrid lilacs and roses to see if they are 
suckering at the base. The foliage on the suckers, in almost every in- 
stance, differs considerably from the true variety. These suckers arise from 
below the graft or bud union under the surface of the ground and should 
be cut back even with the main stem. 

Insects on water lily pads may be controlled with a light sprinkling 
of tobacco dust placed only on the foliage. 

This month is the best in which to have iris rhizomes shipped from 
great distances. When digging and separating bearded irises in the garden, 
destroy any bright chestnut-brown pupae of insects for they probably are 
the iris borer. 

Be on the watch for the nests of the Fall web worm on trees and 
shrubs. Cut and burn them as soon as they appear. 

During the dry Summer months, water the garden in the late after- 
noon or evening. Water should never be sprayed on plants when the 
temperature drops suddenly, or when northeast winds are dominant; 
this results in plants being attacked by mildew. 

Choice flowers for the conservatory during the next Winter may be 





started from seeds in August. Try the Linaria maroccana hybrids and | 


Statice suworowt. 
Many bulbs and plants may be set out this month as, for instance, 
the Madonna lily and the Virginia cowslip, Mertensia virginica. 
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Opportunity 
Knocks Thrice! 





CROCUS 
ZONATUS 


100 $4.00 


The superb Fall-flowering Crocus whose lovely 
flowers of palest blue will bring Spring again 
to your ga dens in October and November if 
you plant them NOW. Perfectly hardy. 


100 ‘ruttes’ $4.00 


TULIPS 


A $7.00 value of choicest, first-size bulbs, 
sure to bloom. Schling’s special mixture of 
ten of the finest named varieties—not the 





ordinary tield-grown mixture usually sold. 
Order NOW for delivery in September. 











DAFFODILS and other Narcissi 
for Naturalizing and Lawn Planting 


100 for $4.50 


Our Old Dominion Collection of airy and med- 
ium tiumpets, short-cupped and lovely Poet 
varieties. All tip-top, Virginia grown bulbs. 
Delivered in September ready for planting. 
All 3 of the above 1]: 
(a $12.50 Value) 


Delivered anywhere in U.S. A. 


Schlings Bulbs 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 





VERY SPECIAL— 





MADISON AVE. NEARSS8STH ST., NEW YORK CITY 








HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Early blooming Finest colors 
$2.50 per dozen—Carriage collect 
Can be moved now 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE MASSACHUSETTS 


OLIVE BELCHES 


The Aiken Nurseries 


PUTNEY, VERMONT 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


Catalog of Distinctive Plants 





"Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy” 








HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


East Boxford, Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 











Transplant or set out oriental poppies and the bleeding heart, Dicentra | 


spectabilis, at this time. Plant, too, Doronicum caucasicum and lupines. 
~ Unusual bulbs to go in now are the colchicums, Fall-flowering 
crocuses and the hardy amaryllis, Lycoris squamigera. 

The lovely native blue phlox, Phlox divaricata, is now in a reasonably 


dormant condition and may either be divided and reset or introduced into | 


the garden. 

Disbud the exhibition dahlias to get prize winning blooms. 

As the flowers fade on hardy phlox, snip off the old flower heads to 
prevent them from seeding and to encourage later bloom. 

Most evergreens may be transplanted now if care is taken to water 
— very heavily and to continue watering throughout late Summer and 

utumn. 


A gilded Lily! 


Lilium Philippinense Formosanum. The 
flowers of purest white are literally gilded 
with rose on the outside. About same size and 
form as the Easter Lily, with the same delight- 
ful fragrance. Flowers continuously. Large. | 
flowering size bulbs, 30 cts. each; $3 per | 
doz.; $20 per 100. 
Send for your copy of 
Dreer’s Mid-Summer Catalogue 


HENRY A. DREER 
Dept. T-1 
1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 


DREER’S 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


The Gardens at a Century of Progress 


N the horticultural exhibitions section of the Century of 
Progress Exposition in Chicago, one may rest in peace 
and quietude among 50 gardens that were designed and exe- 
cuted by experts. Only 12 months ago these gardens would 
have rested in 35 feet of water in Lake Michigan; the land 
was dredged from the lake bottom. The exhibition building 
itself is one of the finest on the grounds: it is 450 feet long, 
faces west with a fine view across and adjoining the lagoon, 
and has a 250-foot wing extending from west to east along 
the north side. In this wing are the commercial booths, 
souvenir displays, and a miscellaneous lot of attractions. The 
central section contains 14 large and small dioramas such as 
a tropical scene by the Garfield Park Conservatory, a fern dell 
by the National Fern Society and sponsored by many fern 
enthusiasts, a New Orleans plantation home designated 
*‘Maxwell House’’ with a massive live oak covered with 
tillandsia (southern moss), a replica of a sand dune ledge 
with a protected bank filled with native plants, and, arranged 
by the city of Gary, Ind., a rushing mountain stream typical 
of the West. 

The outdoor gardens occupy an area of four acres. The 
central feature is a large Italian garden designed and planted 
by Mr. Charles Fiore. It contains a series of formal pools, 
statuary, and garden hall and overlooks the broad expanse of 
Lake Michigan. On either side of the Italian garden and 
adjoining the lake, elevations of sand were made which 
offered an opportunity for a delightful naturalistic garden 
by the Cook County Forest Preserve. Native trees and plants 
arranged to simulate nature, with a meandering brook be- 
tween, make this one of the best exhibits on the grounds. 
Similar elevations on the north side of the Italian garden 
were utilized by Stratford Brothers of Hammond, Ind., to 
reproduce a ‘“‘Millpond Garden.”’ The illustration is an excel- 
lent view of the garden side of the elevation. The old mill 
wheel may be seen beside the mill, and an interesting touch 
is given to the small building by the fact that the shingles 
used on the roof are 150 years old. A summer house may be 
seen at the left. The gently sloping banks were planted with 
a large variety of native plants. 

Men’s garden clubs completed three gardens. The Men’s 
Garden Club of the Chicago Region, the Aurora Men’s Gar- 
den Club and the Ft. Wayne, Ind., Men’s Garden Club laid 
out gardens to suit the plot to which they were assigned. 
Chicago parks have contributed several gardens. The village 
of Oak Park laid out a very attractive series of carpet beds. 

A California hacienda adjoins the north wing houses ex- 
hibited from that state. Several dwarf Japanese cedars and 
unusual succulents are of interest to the gardener. The out- 
door court is typical of a Californian garden; it has its potted 
plants—oleanders, New Zealand flax (Phormium tenax), 
Dragon trees (Dracaena), cacti, Bird of Paradise plants 


(Strelitzia) , pelargoniums, and other kinds. To complete the 
picture the side of the horticultural wing was painted to 
simulate mountains. 

The Interstate Nursery of Hamberg, Iowa, designed and 
planted a large rose garden containing 6,500 rose bushes of 
104 varieties. This garden was especially planted to show 


_ that roses can be grown in mid-western gardens with reason- 


able assurance of success. 

Diener of California has a formal garden planted with his 
latest petunia hybrids. At present the plants are in full bloom 
and represent a wide range of color and types. The plants 
were shipped by fast express and have become firmly estab- 
lished. The petunia Rose of Heaven was voted the official 
Century of Progress flower by Chicago Tribune readers. 

Tricker has a small pool planted with some of the most 
dependable varieties of tender lilies. The pool may be seen 
with the California hacienda in the background. Unfortu- 
nately, the varieties of lilies were not labelled, which de- 
tracted from the educational value. 

The Illinois Apple Tree Garden of Kenneth Bangs, land- 
scape architect of Arlington Heights, is probably the best 





Kaufmann-Fabry Photo 
“Millpond Garden” at the Century of Progress Exposition in Chicago 
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example of a garden retreat. An excellent bent grass lawn is 
flanked on both sides with a row of four low-pruned cherry 
trees, beneath which is Vinca minor as a ground cover. At the 
rear of the lawn a low terrace supports a single standard apple 
tree on the right, a table with chairs on the left and a back- 
ground of shrubs and low trees, the whole presemting a quiet 
and appealing picture. The director in charge of all this work 
is Mr. John A. Servas, who has managed several of the im- 
portant flower shows in Chicago. 


Subsistence Gardens in Yonkers, N. Y. 


Gardens that serve a double purpose, supplying food and 
at the same time keeping up the morale of employees, are be- 
ing sponsored by many manufacturing concerns with excel- 
lent results. This is being done for the second year by the 
Otis Elevator Company at its Yonkers, N. Y., plant. At least 
twice as much food will be obtained, it is expected, as in 
1932, when 15,000 pounds of tomatoes, 7,000 pounds of 
cabbage, 4,600 pounds of beets and 4,300 pounds of corn 
were grown. For each dollar invested by the company there 
was a return to the men of $6.30 in food. The value of the 
food from each garden averaged $33.00. 

This year three and one-half acres of ground, located at 





A General View of the Subsistence Gardens in Yonkers, N. Y. 


three different points in Yonkers, are being utilized. Two of 
these plots are used by permission of the Westchester County 
Park Commission and the third by the welfare commissioner, 
City of Yonkers. 

The company made all of the preliminary arrangements 
for their employees, obtaining the ground, ploughing and 
harrowing it, putting on lime, fertilizing it, and supplying 
seeds, onion sets, and plants of tomatoes and cabbages. Tools 
are also supplied by the company, each. employee-gardener 
being given a key to the tool box. The Boyce Thompson In- 
stitute for Plant Research acts as technical advisor. 


Gardens Opened to the Public 
The following gardens are to be opened to the public: 


August 4. The gardens of Mrs. Robert H. Gardiner, Jr., Oaklands, Gar- 
diner, Me., and Mr. William Vaughan in Hallowell, Me., for the benefit 
of the local hospital. 


August 20. The gardens of Mr. Fred F. Brewster, Mr. Joseph L. Smith 
and Mr. J. L. Nauran, all of Dublin, N. H., for the benefit of the Peter- 


borough Hospital. 


Until August 26. The house and gardens of Mr. William H. May, ‘‘Dun- 
huntun,’’ Old Mountain Road, Peterborough, N. H., for the benefit of 
the Architectural Division of the Emergency Planning and Research 
Bureau, Inc. and the Christopher Shop. 
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National Peony Show at Chicago 


Peonies were shown in excellent quality despite the hot 
weather at the exhibition of the American Peony Society held 
June 21 to 24 in the Horticultural Building at A Century of 
Progress, Chicago. Judge C. W. Bunn of St. Paul, Minn., 
was a heavy prize winner. To him went the James Boyd 
Memorial Medal of The Pennsylvania Horticultuaral Society 
offered for the most distinguished entry of peonies. His col- 
lection was outstanding in quality and variety. Some of the 
varieties shown were Therese, Lillian Gumm, Frances Wil- 
lard, Cornelia Shaylor, and Priscilla Alden. Judge Bunn also 
won the Farr Medal for the finest bloom in the show, a 
specimen of Hansina Brand. 

Two gold medals were awarded for seedlings, one to the 
double white variety Mrs. James V. Edlund, shown by J. V. 
Edlund, White Bear Lake, Minn., and the other to a double 
white variety with a faint flush exhibited by A. B. Franklin, 
Minneapolis, Minn. This variety has been named for the 
originator. 

A. M. Brand, Faribault, Minn., was awarded first prize 
for 100 named varieties among which were Grace Batson, 
Mrs. A. M. Brand and Myrtle Gentry. Northbrook Gardens, 
Glenview, IIl., furnished a large complimentary display. An 
award of merit went to G. B. Babcock, Jamestown, N. Y., 
for a Japanese-type seedling, Hari-ai-nin, dark red 
with gold tipped petaloids. 

The annual meeting and banquet of the Ameri- 
can Peony Society was held at the Stevens Hotel, 
June 21. Three directors, Charles F. Wassenberg, 
W. F. Christman and Professor A. P. Saunders, 
were re-elected for three years. The 1934 show 
probably will be held in Minneapolis. 


Garden Club Federation Formed in Virginia 


At a meeting held recently in Norfolk, Va., the 
Virginia Federation of Garden Clubs was organ- 
ized. Mrs. Henning Fernstrom of Norfolk called 
the meeting and presided over the first session. Mrs. 
Frederic R. Kellogg of Morristown, N. J., retiring 
president of the National Council of State Garden 
Club Federations, was present and discussed the 
work of the council. The following officers were 
elected: President, Mrs. Ambrose C. Ford of Clif- 
ton Forge; first vice-president, Mrs. Monroe Kelly 
of Norfolk; regional vice-presidents, Mrs. Henning 
Fernstrom of Norfolk, Mrs. C. A. Seaton of 
Staunton, Mrs. J. H. Frantz of Roanoke, Mrs. 
L. R. Curry of Richmond; treasurer, Mrs. John F. Bauer of 
Richmond; and corresponding secretary, Mrs. F. U. Humbert 
of Clifton Forge. 


Notes on the Lily Conference in London 


The lily conference, held in London, England, July 11-13, 
was given over, for the most part, to scientific lectures that 
were attended all day by a capacity audience. In the group 
were people from duchesses to professional gardeners and all 
interchanged experiences. 

The Royal Horticultural Society’s hall, in which the lily 
show was staged, was entirely filled with exhibits. Western 
American species shown included humboldti, pardalinum, 
parryi, bolanderi; the eastern Americans, superbum, cana- 
dense and philadelphicum, were not too happy. The glory of 
the show were some beautiful auratums, willmottiaes, tes- 
taceums, croceums and croceum hybrids, quantities of duchar- 
trei, longiflorums, martagons in all shades of purple, and the 
creamy album, this last with spikes of over 20 blossoms each. 
These lilies were intermingled with the red foliage of Prunus 
pissardi and the yellows and browns of Japanese maples inter- 
spersed with green ferns. The effect was a poem in colors. The 
attendance of 5000 was considered well worth while. 














of the Arnold Arboretum to construct a model rock garden 

to be filled entirely with shrubby material. He felt that a 
rock garden cx this nature would be uncommonly attractive 
and would have many advantages over rock gardens of the 
usual type. 

Apparently this thought has also been in the minds of other 
garden makers, for at a recent rock garden institute in Am- 
herst, Mass., Professor Blundell presented a long list of shrubs, 
both evergreen and deciduous, which he felt were suitable for 


|: was one of the dreams of the late Dr. Ernest H. Wilson 


ROCK GARDEN EVERGREENS AND SHRUBS 


that will remain dwarf for many years to come. Occasionally, 
pruning will be necessary to keep certain shrubs from expand- 
ing too rapidly and overshadowing choice herbaceous plants. 
In fact, the usual practice is to place large specimens singly 
in some prominent position to relieve the flatness and mo- 
notony of the garden or to shelter plants that need protection 
as, for instance, the Christmas rose, helleborus. 

Many present-day rock garden evergreens are dwarf forms 
of large evergreen trees that are useful indeed in lending the 
necessary miniature quality to the garden. Evergreens also 





Coniferous Evergreens 









































Botanical Name Common Name Height Habit Remarks 
Chamaecypatis obtusa compacta (nana) Dwarf Hinoki Cypress 4’'+ Upright Very slow growing, crested foliage 
Juniperus excelsa stricta Spiny Greek Juniper 5’+ Conical Perfect cone, gray foliage, stems upright 
Juniperus horizontalis douglasi Waukeegan Juniper 6” Creeping Bluegreen winter color _ 
Juniperus chinensis japonica Japanese Juniper 8-12” Creeping Foliage denser, growth less stringlike than 
J. horizontalis 
Juniperus sabina tamariscif olia Tamarix Juniper + Horizontally spreading Rich blue; spreading into roundly flat, dense mass 
Juniperus squamata meyeri Meyer Juniper 4’'+ Spreading irregular Spiral in growth; very blue in color 
Picea excelsa pygmea Pigmy Norway Spruce 2-3’ Roundly conical Very dense, sometimes broader than high 
Picea glauca conica Dwarf Alberta Spruce 3-5’ Conical, very dense Perfectly conical. Densest of all spruces. Light green 
Pinus mugo compacta 2’+ Dense, ball-like Dark green, stiff foliage 
Taxus canadensis stricta Upright Canada Yew 12-24”+ Spreading from single 
trunk Upright growing; denser form of native yew 
Thuja occidentalis ellwangeriana Tom Thumb Arborvitae 12” Spilling Foliage juniper-like but soft, brown in Winter 
Tsuga canadensis compacta Dwarf Canada Hemlock 4-5’ Branches upright, dense Dense form of native hemlock 





rock garden purposes. Many of the shrubs in his list, however, 
are so tall that they could be used only in rock gardens built 
on a very generous scale. Nevertheless, a considerable number 
are sufficiently dwarf to be recommended for much smaller 
rock gardens—gardens such as might find a place even on 
suburban plots. 

Dwarf evergreens and shrubs may be used as a background 
and where the rock garden gradually merges into some other 
part of the grounds. It often is desirable to break the sky-line 
or to accentuate the apparent height or depth of the garden 
and for this purpose specimens are generally placed on a 
summit, ridge, or some other prominent position. Some of 
the larger growing kinds are permissible in the exposed rock 
garden to provide shelter. 

Great care should be taken not to overplant the rock garden 
with shrubs and evergreens. It is doubly important to select 
kinds that are not only dwarf at the time of planting but 


have the important function of giving color to the garden 
the year around. Varying tones of green are welcome either 
in Summer or Winter. 

All of the evergreens in the appended list prefer the open 
sun except the yew and the hemlock. Pines and junipers will 
grow in the drier locations; the others prefer moist, cool 
conditions but good drainage. 

America is rich in dwarf ericaceous plants. However, they 
are not among the easiest things to establish even when given 
the acid soil that they require and a mulch on the surface of 
the ground to protect their fine root systems. The bearberry 
is an admirable plant which makes rich mats of glossy green 
or bronzy foliage as it grows wild, but it is difficult to start 
and often refuses to grow in spite of all the coddling that one 
may give it. In places where bearberry plants taken from the 
wild have failed, potted plants often succeed. Whereas the 
larger specimens should be placed singly, smaller growing 





Ericaceous Evergreens 









































Botanical Name Common Name po Habit Exposure Soil Remarks 
Arctostaphylos uva-ursi Bearberry 3 Creeping F Ds Rich foliage 
Calluna vulgaris Scotch Heather 12 Bushy F DL Flowers pink, white 
Erica carnea Spring Heath 12 Bushy F DL Blooms Christmas to May. Pink 
Erica stricta Corsican Heath Bushy F DL Summer blooming pink 
Erica tetralix Cross-leaf Heath Bushy F DL Summer blooming 
Gaylussaccia brachycera Box Huckleberry 6 Dense mat F DL Rich foliage 
Kalmia angustifolia Lambkill 12-14 Bushy F Sh DL Pink flowers, gray foliage 
Kalmia polifolia Bog Kalmia 8-12 Bushy F Sh ML Foliage gray, not dense 
Pieris floribunda Mountain Andromeda 36-48 Bushy H Sh ML Early white flowers 
Rhododendron ferrugineum Rock Rhododendron 24-36 Bushy H Sh M P Small scale rhododendron 

Mountain Cranberry 3 Creeping F D §S Rich foliage plant 


Vaccinium vitis-idaea minor 





F full sun, Sh shade, H Sh half shade, M moist, D dry, S sand, L leam, P peat. 
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talis, which when young is a fit subject for the average rock 
garden but in its maturity it needs much more space than the 
average suburban garden can spare. It is not uncommon to 
find a plant with a spread of ten feet. On the other hand, it 
will surprise some persons to learn that there are birches and 
willows of dwarf enough proportions to admit them into the 
rock garden. And finally the rose is most appropriately repre- 
sented by Rosa rouletti. 


kinds including heathers are more effective when planted in 
groups of three, five, seven, or more specimens to form bold 
patches of color. | 

Among the woody rock garden subjects will be found 
many that will clothe the rocks efficiently. This is an im- 
portant consideration, because never does a rock garden have 
the appearance of maturity until the faces of the rocks have 
been softened with the plants themselves. The lacy sun-roses 





Non-Ericaceous Broadleaf Evergreens 
Height 












































Botanical Name Common Name Inches Habit Exposure Soil Remarks 
Berberis verruculosa Warty Barberry 12-24 Round bushy H Sh ML _ Rich holly-like foliage, yellow flowers 
Berberis candidula White Barberry 12 Round bushy H Sh ML Rich fine foliage, yellow flowers 
Cotoneaster dammeri Dammer Cotoneaster 6 Prostrate F ML Rich foliage, red berries 
Daphne cneorum Rose Daphne 8 Sprawling bushy F ML __Rose flowers in May 
Euonymus radicans minima Baby Wintercreeper it Sprawling climbing F ML _ Minute foliage form 
Hedera helix conglomerata _Bunchleaf English Ivy 6+ Trailing climbing H Sh ML Interesting dwarfed growth 
Helianthemum chamaecistus Common Sunrose 4-8 Dense mat F ML — a forms; flowers white, yellow, and 

reddis 

Ilex crenata convexa Boxlike Japanese Holly 48 Bushy F ML Rich shining foliage 
Lonicera pileata Privet Honeysuckle 12-24 Prostrate bushy F ML Rich foliage 
Mitchella repens Partridge Berry l Dense mat Sh MP _ Foliage, berries 
Pachistima canbyt Canby Pachistima 6 Dense mat F ML Best of ground covers, fine foliage 
Potentilla tridentata Wineleaf Cinquefoil + Dense mat F DL S Rich foliage, flowers white 





F full sun, Sh shade, H Sh half shade, M moist, D dry, S sand, L loam, P peat. 





make dense mats. The baby wintercreeper will climb rock 
faces. Daphne that produces billows of pink flowers is fast 
becoming a universal favorite that needs little attention except 
an occasional heading in of straggling branches. 

A mulch usually is not necessary with the non-ericaceous, 
broadleaf evergreens. A neutral soil will suit most of this 
group. Most of them are hardy although this varies with 
different sections of the country as was shown by a recent 
report by Prof. L. C. Chadwick of Ohio State University 
at Columbus, on this group of plants in his locality. Some 
sort of Winter protection will be necessary such as hay, straw 
or evergreen boughs. One should be certain, however, that the 
material used does not contain weed seeds of any description. 

One usually expects the deciduous shrubs to furnish more 
than their share of the volume of blooms. This is, in many 
instances, true although the flowers of cotoneasters are com- 
paratively inconspicuous but the wealth of fruits in the Fall 
more than makes up for this deficiency. The height of many 
prostrate shrubs is hardly an indication of the size to which 
they grow. This is particularly true of Cotoneaster horizon- 


JUDGING HOME GARDENS* 


i has been found by experience that the award of cash 
prizes in garden contests may be unwise. The drive to 
obtain a cash award far outweighs the love for gardening 
and the actual development of the garden itself. Very often 
a successful entrant upon receiving his cash award for devel- 
oping an outstanding garden appears to lack the desire to carry 
on the good work the following year. He assumes the attitude 
that there is nothing more for him to strive for in the garden- 
ing field. 

Several years ago, however, the Chicago Tribune conceived 
the unique idea of entering prize gardens on their honor roll 
and thereby eliminating cash prizes. Each community took a 
leading part in selecting their best gardens for the nomina- 
tions. And to those persons who developed gardens of well- 
deserving merit a certificate of merit was issued. These 
certificate awards were the result of scores given outstanding 
gardens by horticulturists from the Chicago area. 


*From a lecture by Paul Potter, under the auspices of the Garden Department of the Illinois 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 









































Deciduous Shrubs 
Botanical Name Common Name Height Habit Exposure Soil Remarks 
Azalea kaempferi Torch Azalea 4-6’ Erect bushy F H Sh AML Red flowers—May 
Azalea poukanense Korean Azalea 2-3’ Round F H Sh AML _ Purple flowers—May 
Cotoneaster adpressa Dwarf Cotoneaster 1’ Prostrate F Sh MD Curled rich foliage, red berries 
Cotoneaster apiculata 1 Prostrate F Sh ML Archingly prostrate, red berries 
Cotoneaster horizontalis Rock Cotoneaster 1-2’ Prostrate F Sh ML Fishbone-like branches covered with red berries 
Hypericum kalmianum Kalm Hypericum 2’ Erect bushy F DSL Yellow flowers summer, almost evergreen 
Lonicera thibetica Tibetan Honeysuckle 2’ Bushy arching F ML Fine gray foliage, lilac fragrant flowers 
Rosa rouletti 6” Bushy F ML World’s smallest rose, pink flowers 
Salix tristis Dwarf Gray Willow i Bushy F DS Fine gray foliage, small pussy willows 
Vaccinium corymbosum Highbush Blueberry 4-6’ Horizontally 
branching F Sh AMLP Miniature tree effect 
Vaccinium pennsylvanica Lowbush Blueberry 1’ Dense mat F Sh AMLP Showy in flowers and fruit 





F full sun, Sh shade, H Sh half shade, A acid soil, M moist, D dry, L loam, P peat, S sand. 
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Novel Japanese Effect Gained by Mrs. Louis Butler McCagg 


STILL LIFE PICTURES AT NEWPORT SHOW 


flower show of the Newport Garden Association held 
in the Casino, Newport, R. I., July 7 through 9. 
The arrangement by Mrs. Louis Butler McCagg, New- 
port, of Japanese design, excited much comment. First 
prize in the still life picture class was awarded to Mrs. 
Hubert Vos, Newport, for her oriental creation in which 
cut branches of Cedrus atlantica were most effectively 
used. Second prize in this class went to Mrs. Verner Z. 
Reed, and honorable mention to Mrs. Stuart Duncan. 
Mention should also be made of the 
arrangements in this class by Mrs. 
William Hodgman of East Green- 
wich, and Miss Elsie C. Hutton of 
Newport. H 
Rare skill was evidenced in the | ~ 
arrangements of fruit and flowers in 
an epergne. 
The garden staged by Mrs. Arthur ! 
Curtiss James was surpassingly fine. 


TRESH interest in still life pictures was shown at the 
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Rambler roses were used in the background with Japanese 
irises around a pool. A tiny brook tinkled in the pool to 
give the necessary sparkle of life to this exquisitely 
planted garden. 

A new phase of table decoration was found in the 
class that called for a card table arranged for Sunday 
night supper set for two, the cost of which was not 
to exceed five dollars. There were Summer luncheon 
table classes for parlor maids and butlers, and for gar- 
deners’ wives or daughters. The class for shadow box 
pictures drew some excellent entries. 

At the Newport show one in- 
variably expects to see plants and 
flowers grown to perfection. This 
was true this year, and special men- 
tion should be made of the sweet 
peas, lilies, orchids, gloxinias, aqui- 
legias and clarkias. A new double 
lobelia in the James’ garden had 
special merit. 
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Exhibit of Mrs. William Hodgman 


Exhibit of Mrs. Hubert Vos 


Exhibit of Miss Elsie C. Hutton 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 

‘Horticulture’ offers a prize of fifty dollars for the best 
Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers a second prize 
of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten dollars and three 
additional prizes of five dollars each. This competition ts 
restricted to individual clubs: it does not apply to federations. 
No attempt ts made to define the word “‘best.”’ The judges will 
consider each Year Book submitted from all angles. Compre- 
hensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry — these and other 
points will be factors in determining the decision of the judges. 
Size will not count, however; a club with a small Year Book 
will not be discriminated against. The judges will be the 
secretaries of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, the 
Horticultural Society of New York, and The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society. All Year Books to be submitted must 
be in the hands of the editor at Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass., by September 1, 1933. 


BOTANICAL INSTITUTE A SUCCESS 


N interesting experiment has been taking place, opening 
the way for much that may follow. Professor Edith A. 
Roberts, head of the department of botany at Vassar College, 
and Mrs. William Crocker, wife of the director of the Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Research, who herself has done 
much botanical work along certain lines, felt that the time 
was ripe for emphasizing how much the field of botany had 
to offer to garden clubs. Most garden clubs have one or two 
members who can go into a garden and say glibly, ‘‘“How well 
your Aubrieta deltoidea leichtlini is growing,’’ or ‘““Campa- 
nula punctata is an interesting plant,’’ or ‘“Your Calochortus 
venustus varieties are unusually fine.’’ Because of this glibness, 
they gain a reputation as botanists. They have a smattering 
of the branch of botany called taxonomy, but what do they 
know of the other fields of botany, 1.e., morphology, physi- 
ology and ecology? Nothing. 

The two real botanists mentioned above, Prof. Roberts 
and Mrs. Crocker, conferred with Mrs. Fred Joel Swift, 
president of the National Council of State Garden Club Fed- 
erations, and Mrs. James Baird, president of the Federated 
Garden Clubs of New York State, and the result was a four- 
day botanical institute which was held late in June at the 
Boyce ‘Thompson Institute for Plant Research in Yonkers, 
N. Y. 

A group of about 30 garden club members sat entranced 
for four days while new vistas were being opened before their 
eyes. After a talk each morning by Prof. Roberts on the fun- 
damentals of the science of botany, an expert from the Boyce 
Thompson Institute would elaborate some special points. 
Then the class would follow the day’s subject by actual 
demonstration; would see through a microscope protoplasm 
streaming in the cells of a green leaf; would see examples of 
absorption, of transpiration, plants actually giving out car- 
bon dioxide; would study soils and mineral nutrients in 
bottles; would try to understand how a weed-killer kills by 
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plasmolyzing its victim, separating the living protoplasm 
from the cell-wall; would see the victims expiring; would be 
shown cuttings growing from all sorts of different types; 
seeds and their ways of germinating; would follow haltingly 
the development of plant families from a very simple type to 
a complex one; they were shown these and a thousand other 
exhibits, a bewildering and thrilling series. 

In the afternoons their indulgent mentors led them along 
paths of diversion. They were shown a little of the marvelous 
work which makes the name of the Boyce Thompson Insti- 
tute for Plant Research known all over the world. They were 
told and later shown in the 300-and-something-acre arbore- 
tum how hundreds of different species are grown in the right 
surroundings and above all, they followed Prof. Roberts’ 
footsteps along the path of ecology, the study of plants in 
relation to their environment, this environment ever changing 
as the plants grow and change their own conditions of light, 
soil and temperature—an experience like a fairy tale, a tragedy 
sometimes but always interesting and inspiring. 

—Sarah V. Coombs. 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


MYSTERY OF THE WHITE TULIP 


T is an open question whether any of the white or yellow 
tulips mentioned by J. Horace McFarland in the June 15 
Horticulture are true Darwins. The original race contained 
none and to bring about the new comers, much interbreeding 
had to be done. All are undoubtedly hybrids of more than one 
race. Of course, all tulips are hybrids excepting the recognized 
species, but in the course of years definite families have been 
segregated. In reality, Darwins are breeders of a definite class 
the originators evidently avoiding or failing to get whites and 
yellows. 

Before their distribution, Mr. Krelage sent me single bulbs 
of 26 of his hybrids, among them being Carrara. I then de- 
cided it was the best late white, its lasting powers being extra- 
ordinary. Others in the same batch were Ambrosia, Dido, 
Alaska, Marvel, and several of the lily-shaped varieties. All 
these I grew on and multiplied freely until a mole epidemic 
wiped out most of them. Carrara was one of the few that 
escaped. Carrara is, I think, nearer a true Darwin than any, 
its faint lavender flushing and form suggesting it to be a 
Darwin seedling. Most of the varieties mentioned by Mr. Mc- 
Farland are well away from the Darwin class in form and 
habit as well as color. Alaska, like Sirene and others of the 
lily class, are assuredly Cottage varieties and doubtless all 
descended from Retroflexa. The fact that some of the newer 
hybrids so closely approach Darwins in form does not warrant 
a firm’s cataloguing them as such. Many list the old Bouton 
d’Or as the yellow Darwin, but until some official body, like 
the Royal Horticultural Society Tulip Committee, classifies 
them, we are not safe in taking them out of the Cottage class. 
So far, I have not received any official listing of tulips that 
puts any of the newer hybrids in the Darwin class. 

—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


LEWISIA COLUMBIANUM ROSEA 


ESPITE the variations in cultural directions for lewisias, 
Lewisia columbianum rosea was planted in full sun in a 
gritty nook. It flowered beautifully last year and spent the 
Winter without protection. At times it seemed to be passing 
out but recently has made new growth in the center of each 
rosette. I shall hesitate to move it from its present location 
even with the instructions that evergreen lewisias should have 
shaded positions. L. columbianum rosea has the longest flow- 
ering period of any of the lewisias and apparently is entirely 
hardy. 
-—Theodor C. Thomson. 
Belmont, Mass. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 





TEPHEN HAMBLIN reported (June 15 Horticulture) 
success with Phlox douglast. I have not tried this but 
P. adsurgens has evidently made up its mind not to stay. 
Twice I have tried it, but it winters badly. These smooth- 
leaved, dwarf, western phloxes, like some of the pentstemons, 
seemingly are not everyone’s mark. The subulata group is so 
easy that we expect the western sorts to do as well. The 
recently introduced (over here) P. subulata atropurpurea, a 
brilliant carmine red, is a match for any of them. Indeed, it 
is such a good grower that some of the New Jersey roadside 
merchants have this season brought it down to the ten-cents- 
a-root class and it was disseminated only two years or so ago. 
It makes a grand show. P. brittoni, somewhat near the subu- 
lata class, but dwarfer, is pretty with its white, dark-lavender- 
eyed flowers densely produced. One friend tells me it is really 
P. nelsoni but the description fits P. brittoni rather than 
nelsoni which is credited with having a rose eye. 

One species I have had for years seems to fit P. stolonifera, 
although it was sent to me as a supposed hybrid. It is a dense 
grower and a rapid spreader that is happy in sun or shade. 
The leaves are oval and evergreen. It is not as free blooming 
as some kinds, but its light lavender or lilac flowers are as large 
as P. divaricata and more rounded but the trusses are smaller. 
I consider it a grand sort because of its easy growth. In fact, 
it is quite happy anywhere but it needs controlling. 


STER frikarti, Wonder of Staefa, described by Mr. Hat- 
ton in the May 1 Horticulture, was derived, according 

to a European informant, from A. thomsoni x amellus, this 
confirming my suspicion that it was of the amellus fraternity. 
A. thomsoni, by the way, is a pretty Himalayan species 
growing some 18 inches tall and bearing large pale blue 


Q 
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flowers beginning in August. Incidentally, some of our hardy 
plant specialists list A. frikarti and Wonder of Staefa as one 
and the same thing, but English lists describe the last named 
as new and much finer. 


NE of the most interesting features of ‘‘Le Chatelet,’’ the 
estate of Mrs. Andrew Wheeler of Ardmore, Pa., was 
omitted from the series of illustrations in the July 15 issue of 
Horticulture, I believe. The garden in question is enclosed 
with a high hedge and has a central feature of an attractive 
Summer house. Perhaps the most unique part of the garden is 
the extensive planting of Pachysandra terminalis, the Japanese 
Spurge, which covers the wide sloping banks. 

Even a casual observer would note that the pachysandra 
has made a thick mat and this in spite of the fact that it 
receives considerable direct sunlight. The fact is that pachy- 
sandra can be grown in full sun although it prefers partial or 
complete shade. But in sunshine, particularly, the plants 
must be crowded. The reason for this is that the creeping 
stolons, which later form tops, need the protecting shade of 
the parent plant foliage. Without it, the stolons are injured 
as they emerge from the soil. For the quickest results medium 
sized plants should be set out at the rate of four to the square 
foot of space planted. 


OCK gardeners who are interested in planting cacti and 
succulents may light up their gardens with Oliveranthus 
elegans,— ‘Oliver's flower,’’ named for Mr. G. W. Oliver, of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. It is a Mexican 
plant, belonging to the crassulaceae. The thick, bright green 
leaves are spatulate, and delicately edged with crimson. Each 
branch is tipped with a large, bright red flower, five angled, 





Pachysandra as It Grows in a Pennsylvania Garden 
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and yellow tipped. The corolla is green, star-shaped, and 
crimson tipped. The seeds are curiously five horned. It blooms 
all Summer, and is hardy south of Washington, but northern 
gardeners must take it indoors before frost comes. 


EAL dirt gardeners have an enthusiasm for their hobby 
which nothing can quench. In Florida I heard about a 
woman, ill with an incurable disease, who spent the final 
months of her life in organizing garden clubs, leaving behind 
her as her monument a garden club of 145 members, and a 
junior club of 300 members. In a northern state there is a 
gardener who lost both legs below the knees in a railroad 
accident. Her garden is on a little knoll, close to the road. 
Cheerful and uncomplaining, she goes up and down its paths, 





The Nankeen Lily 


walking on her knees, weeding, planting and transplanting. 
The little garden is in perfect order and full of bloom. The 
village people buy their Memorial Day flowers of her, and 
thus new seeds and plants are obtained, and she carries on, full 
of courage in a garden which has brought joy and content- 
ment into a life which might have been so empty. 





ULBS of the beautiful Nankeen lily, Lilium testaceum, 
are slowly sliding down the price scale. In a mysterious 
way, this lily crept into gardens nearly a century ago, having 
its beginning, the experts believe, in a chance garden hybrid. 
L. candidum, the Madonna lily, and L. chalcedonicum have 
been selected as the probable parents and in fact in general 
appearance the Nankeen lily bears a close resemblance to the 
Madonna lily. Strange as it may seem, even though nearly a 
century has passed since this garden gem was discovered, and 
with the propagation of bulbs by scales and flower stalks well 
understood, the supply of bulbs is still limited. 

Success with the Nankeen lily hinges to some extent upon 
getting the bulbs in the ground early. September is the month 
to plant them and, of course, early ordering is necessary. 
Persons who can grow the Madonna lily should have no 
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trouble with the Nankeen lily. It thrives in leaf mold, sand 
and peat moss. It has been reported as doing well in rather 
heavy loam. 

One other important point is that the bulbs are basal 
rooted, which means that they should be set only from three 
to five inches deep. The plants will thrive in sun or partial 
shade. Three to twelve delightfully fragrant yellow bells, 
flushed with pink, will be borne on a stem three to six feet 
high. Experts find that lime in the soil seems to improve the 
growth. Rodents refuse to eat the bulbs, apparently because 
they are bitter. 


GARDEN gem which elicited much admiration during 

the recent Massachusetts state federation garden pil- 
grimage, was a pool in the garden of Mrs. Abbott Peter- 
son, at Powder Point, Duxbury. It was elliptical in shape, 
painted grey-green and framed with grey foliaged plants,— 
santolina, nepeta, Artemisia frigida, Veronica incana (its deep 
blue flowers contrasting with an apricot viola), the silvery 
Stachys lanata, arabis and cerastium for Spring bloom, and 
several other artemisias for fillers. At the back, Thalictrum 
glaucum gave a darker grey, and its yellow plumes lighted up 
the dim background. Yellow foxgloves repeated the color at 
one side, and later tiger lilies and hemerocallis will prolong 
it. There was one clump of white Japanese iris, and buds of 
regal lilies and Lilum speciosum album will open soon. Jap- 
anese Yew and Juniperus horizontalis showed a dash of green 
in the clouds of grey, and at the back, on each side, were 
specimen trees of Picea glauca conica. The whole arrangement 
was half concealed behind cedar trees, and was a most delight- 
ful surprise to come upon unexpectedly on a hot day. The 
cool greys and greens made one feel that the thermometer had 
dropped several degrees. 


ROM time to time, the news leaks out that there is a novel, 

praiseworthy plant available from a few of the more pro- 
gressive nurserymen. I call attention now to the attractive 
shrub Symphoricarpos chenaulti, the result, presumably, of 
a cross between the common Coral-berry, S. orbiculatus (S. 
vulgaris), and the lesser known S. microphyllus. 

In lauding this shrub, the emphasis must be placed upon 
its refinement, and its curious fruits. The leaves, for instance, 
are the smallest in the genus, and are a fine dark green color. 
In habit, the plants are graceful, making, with their slender, 
arching branches, a mound four to five feet high and consid- 
erably broader to the ground. 

When the small, pale pink flowers open in terminal clusters 
in mid-July, they make very little show, but the fruits that 
follow in Autumn are most interesting. Their color is pe- 
culiar, usually being bright purplish-red with tiny light dots 
on the upper exposed side, but passing gradually into pinkish 
white sprinkled with purplish dots on the lower side. The 
beauty of Chenault’s hybrid-is, indeed, restrained but effective. 

The statement is made in some nursery catalogues that S. 
chenaulti originated in the Arnold Arboretum. The truth 
of the matter is that plants were introduced into the Ar- 
boretum in 1912 from Leon Chenault & Company of 
Orleans, France, and it was in honor of this firm that Dr. 
Alfred Rehder named it. This cognomen, however, has not 
been adopted by European firms, who still retain their name 
for it, S. parviflorus conglomeratus. Even the American name 
is probably enough to keep amateurs from soon acquiring this 
“new” shrub that is now nearly a quarter of a century old. 


M®: HAMBLIN makes mention (June 15 Horticulture) 
of the existence of many weedy arabis. One of them 
must surely be the species masquerading in seed catalogues 
under the name of Arabis rosea. A wretched little weed, its 
only compensation is its compact habit. However, there is a 
real rosea form of A. albida, but so far as I know, seed is not 
available. A. albida aubretioides is also rose-colored. 
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ATTRACTIVE FUCHSIA FOLIAGE 


fgets the great blooming season of the fuchsias, the 
leaves and plant forms give a beauty of their own to 
the greenhouse and porch that is little appreciated. Many 
fuchsias have brilliant foliage; the colors range from golden 
yellow as in the Wave of Life, through bronze and orange 
such as in Autumnale, to the blues and red-greens of the 
triphylla hybrids. In leaf texture, too, there is great varia- 
tion. Some fuchsias, like Miss B. Hesse, Molesworth and the 
smaller double whites, have leaves as glossy and hard as those 
of holly; on the other hand, there are the velvety leaves of 
such beautiful plants as Andenken an Heinrich Henkel and 
Gartenmeister, which have prune-colored and bronze foliage 
with an apple-green sheen. 

My experience has led me to believe that the best foliage 
can be obtained when the leaves are kept free from any drops 
of water and when the plant is grown in partial shade. Soot 
applied in solution to the plant seems to give deeper and more 
brilliant color to the stems and leaves; in plants like Marinka, 
Avalanche and Aurora Borealis, where there is a contrast 
between carmine petioles and russet or green leaves, it is par- 
ticularly desirable to feed regularly with manure water. 
Fuchsias must never dry out, except when the plants are 
being rested, and this is as important for good foliage as for 
perfect blossoms. 

Much also could be said about the artistic and decorative 
forms of the fuchsia plant. The standard and trailing varieties 
are well known, but the bush form, which can be grown in a 
year’s time from seeds or cuttings, has an interest and pic- 
turesqueness worthy of more popularity. Some of the varieties 
look like dwarf trees: the main stems soon become hard and 
covered with flaky brown bark like an ancient tree in minia- 
ture. The branches hang with dignified grace like old syca- 
mores and the distribution of the leaves reminds one of many 
of our deciduous trees. Varieties well adapted to this form 
and which may be grown on for years are Little Beauty, 
White Lustre, Mr. Snyder, Pumila, White Beauty and among 
the newer doubles, Diament, Haphazard and Fascination. 
Another fuchsia form little used is a native to New Zealand, 
F. procumbens, which has leaves and fruit much like a part- 
ridge berry vine. It should be useful in the rock garden and 
for trailing over masonry and at the pool’s edge. 

—Gordon Boit Wellman. 
Wellesley, Mass. 


A NEGLECTED ANCHUSA 


NCHUSA barrelieri seems to be a neglected member of this 
group of flowers which is prized in the early garden for 
its intense blue. The plant makes a mound 18 or 20 inches 
high and more than that across. Its size makes it adaptable 
for either the large rock garden or the perennial border. The 
flowers are almost a pure cobalt blue, at least a shade darker 
than those of Dropmore, and are clustered closer on the stem, 
making them more usable for cutting. In the May garden they 
make a grand foil for Alyssum saxatile and doronicum. 

If the plant is kept from going to seed, it gives a fair 
amount of bloom throughout the Summer, and is quite showy 
in the Fall again. It comes into flower about the same time as 
A. myosotiditflora, but the flowers are larger and the dense 
spikes more showy. The fact that it lends itself easily to semi- 
shade should make it a boon to many gardeners. Another of 
its good points is that it is more reliably hardy than Drop- 
more. Its one fault seems to be difficulty in moving. Perhaps 
the easiest solution to that would be smaller plants from pots. 

This anchusa may be propagated from seeds, from divi- 
sions, and from root cuttings. The last seems to be the easiest 
way of handling it, as it is uncertain from seed. The cuttings 
should be made in Spring soon after growth starts. 

—Eunice Merton. 


Rocky River, O. 
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9 books by 
Edward I. Farrington 


Secretary of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
and Editor of “Horticulture’”’ 


The Backyard Garden 


Tells plainly just what to grow and how to handle every crop to get a maxi- 
mum yield at a minimum of expense of time and money. It tells why, when 
and how to lime, how to start early plants in cold-frames, how to sow seeds 
in the house, details of cultivating and watering, waging war on the bugs, 
dealing with witch grass and weeds, how to transplant and how to keep a 
succession of crops throughout the season. There are separate chapters on 
beans, sweet corn, onions, spinach, root crops, peas, squashes, celery, 
tomatoes and other vegetables. 10 illustrations, 191 pages, 5 x 74— 

ogre a va ca nctadnd teats orate fotcetssccees $1.50 


Ernest H. Wilson, Plant Hunter 


Contains a 70-page complete list of the plants which Dr. Wilson considered 
worthwhile and where to get them. Each of these plants is briefly described, 
with its height, its general classification and its ability to endure a northern 
climate. The romantic story of Dr. Wilson’s remarkable life—his dangerous 
adventures, hairbreadth escapes, perils and privations, failures and suc- 
cesses. There is much, too, of the later years of Dr. Wilson’s life.¢ 

31 illustrations, 218 pages, 54% x 84%4—Light and dark green cloth 9. 50 


THE STRATFORD CO., Publishers, 289 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PETERBOROUGH GARDEN BASKET 
JUST WHAT YOU HAVE BEEN LOOKING FOR 
A LARGER BASKET ON WHEELS 


STRONG — DURABLE — ROOMY — EASY TO HANDLE — 
RUBBER TIRED WHEELS 


Size inside of basket 25 inches high, 18 inches square 
Packed in Cartons 


$5 NATURAL FINISH—$5.50 STAINED (Any Color) 
F.0.B. PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 


AMY M. GRANT PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 
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MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


TWO NEW BULLETINS 


Are Now Being Offered 


HERBS 


How to Grow Them and How to Use Them 
by HELEN NOYES WEBSTER 
Price, 75 Cents 


GARDEN CLUB PROGRAMS 


by MRS. FRANK E. JONES 
Price, 50 Cents 


These Bulletins Will Be Sent Prepaid on Receipt of the Prices Quoted 


Address: THE SECRETARY 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 
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GAILLARDIA 


Burgundy—wine red—acknowledged 
the deepest color to be found in 
this popular perennial; remark- 
Shiy IATHS ....ccccccvess Pkt. 50c 


Portola Hybrids — America’s best 
strain of large Blanket Flowers. 
Exceptional Pkt. 25c 


SCABIOSA 


Caucasica Hybrids — “Isaac House 
Strain.” Plant this for the most 
exquisite colors yet to be had in 


perennial Scabiosas. ..... Pkt. 35c 


Send for Free Bulb List in Colors 
PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 
HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 


Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 
PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 














BULB 







iat bee + ayn stele) ,( 
elpfui guide to 

Fall planting. Describes FREE 
the best Tulips, Daffo- : 
diils, Hyacinths, Lilies, Iris, Peonies, 
etc., with illustrations and directions. 
Write for Burpee’s Bulb Book FREE. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CoO. 

321 Burpee Building Philadelphia 
















HEDERA CONGLOMERATA 
The Dwarfest of All Ivies 

A wonderful small indoor plant. Can be 

planted in the rock garden too, 

In 2¥,-in pots: 2 for $1.00 or larger 
plants $1.00 each postpaid 
MIDDELEER INC. NURSERIES 
BOSTON POST ROAD DARIEN, CONN. 








The HOUSE of QUALITY 


Offers a choice line of 
JAPANESE IRIS — GERMAN IRIS 
EVERGREENS — SHADE TREES 
AZALEAS — RHODODENDRONS 
PEONIES — HARDY PERENNIALS 
FLOWERING SHRUBS — VINES 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES. 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY, NEWBURYPORT 
MASSACHUSETTS 











When answering advertisements 
please mention 


HORTICULTURE 





HORTICULTURE 


TWINLEAF IN THE GARDEN 


EFFERSONIA diphylla, which dwells in rich woodlands 
in the northeastern quarter of the United States and in 
the dim recesses of the berberidacez in botanies, does not ap- 
pear to be commonly cultivated. After four years of its 
sojourn with me, I owe it a word of praise and thanksgiving, 
in other terms than those of “‘glabrous herbs’ and “‘naked, 
one-flowered scapes.”’ 

For orderly knowledge of the species one must, of course, 
resort to the botanists,—bless their souls! I speak only of 
particular plants as they have fared and. disported themselves 
in my garden. In early Spring, then, Jeffersonia sends up, 
through the woodland litter, from one to several distin- 
guished-looking, rosy-purple pips. That alone I account a 
virtue. For I am very partial, at that time, to all kinds of 
pips, and especially those that are so tinted. Rare beauty seems 
always to come out of them. 

Out of these pips develop, simultaneously, flower and leaf 
stalks that seem to grow almost visibly;—-smooth, and over- 
laid with a violet bloom. In these early stages there is a most 
appealing play of purple hues in leaves and stalks, in which 
the pure white, waxen buds stand out like pearls. The whole 
design of the plant, at this time, has a peculiarly heraldic 
beauty. Immaculate buds, on slender stalks, guarded about by 
double shields of leaves, held vertical. The twinleaf might 
be truthfully depicted and made to grace an edition of Idyls 
of the King. 

The open flowers are somewhat like anemones, made out 
of wax,—short-lived, and, usually, eight-petalled. But I 
have recollections of five-leaved ones, which I thought the 
lovelier. T’oward the passing of the flowers the purple tints 
diminish into smooth, deep green, and the plant begins to 
grow into handsome proportions; the leaf-lobes to five inches 
long, their stalks to fifteen, and the seed-stems to twelve. As 
the leaves grow heavier, the stems arch outward. 

The flowers give way to perfect models of seed-vessels;— 
leathern pouches, pear-shaped, an inch long, stuck on the end 
of their stalks. These vessels are topped with a sealed lid like 
that of a tankard, thumb-knob and all. Toward maturity, 
the seed-stalks bend closer to the ground, with the opening 
side of the lid downward. Then, some morning, the lid opens, 
and as the breeze shakes the stems, the contents are poured out. 

I do not let them drop, but gather and plant them in likely 
places. I note that the twinleaf likes to grow out from under 
large stones. The seeds germinate in the Spring of the next 
year, and then produce a single leaf. The following year they 
may have two, and in the third year some of them may flower. 
I have quite a colony of young seedlings,—some of them 
self-sown. 

A truly fine plant, throughout, this twinleaf—full of 
beauty and interest, appealingly delicate in the Spring, ample 
of leaf and proportions in mid-Summer, and a marvel of seed- 
bearing. A clean and well-groomed plant. And there is a 
smoothness about it, as of fine leather, and somewhat of a 
hard and brittle quality about the stems, in which a friend 
of the family recognizes the relationship to epimedium and 
vancouveria. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


PINK WITH JASMINE FRAGRANCE 


| prsetilp-ont sundermanni stands out among the uncom- 
mon forms of dianthus with pure white flowers which 
give off the fragrance of jasmine at night. The flowers are 
not large and the plant grows more slowly than most kinds 
of dianthus but the compact formation of the flower and its 
delightful perfume make this variety distinctly unique. Plants 
in a group make a striking picture incomparable with any 
other white rock garden dianthus. 


—Theodor C. Thomson. 


P. J. van Melle. 


Belmont, Mass. 
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In Aucust PLANT 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 
EVERGREENS 
MERTENSIA 
PEONIES 
IRIS 


We offer 40 varieties of Peonies, 
90 varieties of Iris, and 40 varieties 
of Evergreens. 

Now is an excellent time to fill 
those vacant places in your Rock 
Garden. We offer 300 varieties of 
real rock plants at reasonable prices. 


Send for our free Catalogue 
Mitchell Nurseries, Inc. 
Dept. H. Barre, Vt. 
NEw ENGLAND’s COLDEST NURSERY 





j 


Order Now for Fall Shipment 
Pink Dogwood—6 heavy, 3-4 ft. plants for 
$9.00—12 for $17.00. 
French Hy. Lilacs—6 superb varieties, size 
3 ft., $5.00—12 for $9.00. 
Chinese Crabs—6 heavy plants in var. 5- 
6 ft., $7.00—12 for $13.00. 
KINGSVILLE NURSERIES, INc. 
KINGSVILLE MARYLAND 











RHODODENDRONS 


KALMIAS AND AZALEAS 


Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 
Various sizes in any quantity. 
LINVILLE NURSERIES 
LINVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 
Address: L. A. & P. J. A. Berckmans 
Augusta, Georgia 
Write for Catalog 








Young Aristocrats 


Rare and unusual grafted trees and shrubs 
about 12 inches high at amazingly low 
prices. Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Magnolias, 
Japan Maples, Franklinia, etc. Balled and 
burlapped for Summer shipping. Write for 
list. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church Street, New York City 


FOR CASH ONLY 


50,000 Pachysandra, one year well 
rooted, $3 per 100, $20 per 1,000. 


ADOLF MULLER 
DeKalb Nurseries Norristown, Pa. 














Ask for 
Catalogs 











Rutherford, New Jersey 








uckwheat Hulls 


for Mulching Shrubs 


Roses, Perennials 
Write for Quantity Prices 
DAYTON MILLING CO. 


810 Main Street Towanda, Penna. 





GENUINE BRONZE SUN DIALS 
SPECIAL AUGUST SALE 
Exposition 6” .$1.25 


ee” nese O50 
Conquer 10” .. 3.50 
Eagle 11” .... 5.00 
Octagon 13” .. 7.50 


Postage paid when cash 
accompanies order. 


LANNON QUARRIES CORP. 


WINN TERRACE 
BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 
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PANSIES 


GIANTS! 


For blooms next Spring sow 
seeds now — between July 
15th and August 15th (in 
the Northern States). How 
their size will surprise you! How you'll en- 
joy their brilliant-hued blooms growing on 

sturdy, strong stems! Pitzonka’s are com- 

pact, prolific growers that flower profusely in 
reds, orchids, yellows, blues, purples, The 
shapes are graceful, evenly balanced on long 
stems. Write today for Free cata- 
log describing our different varie- ge w 


ties of Giant pansies. atilte 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM \ F 

























At Lissadell you will find 


Hardy Alpine and 
Herbaceous Plants 


growing in quantity for seed. Visitors are 
welcome, but if you cannot come write for 
catalogues. 


Manager, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State 





FLOWER GROWER Sample copy 10c 


A favorite with amateur grow- 
ers. Timely, intensely inter- 
esting, profusely illustrated. 
"| Edited by practicalenthusiasts. 
Answers to readers’ problems, 
‘| Helpful hints to correspond- 
|| ents. Reports of tests. More 
"| facts and special information 
regarding flower growing than 
any other magazine published. 
Introductory offer 
seven monthly issues $1.00 


FLOWER GROWER 
115 NO. BROADWAY ALBANY, N. Y. 











GARDEN DIGEST 


— the “‘garden magazine of 
all garden magazines’’ — be- 
cause it reports and condenses 
articles of outstanding value 
from scores of other maga- 
zines, books and bulletins. 
Garden Digest is your pri- 
vate secretary —always watch- 
ing for the best. Bulletin Guild 
Service answers questions, 
booklets free, and all books at 10% discount. 

Sample, 10c. One year’s subscription, $1.00. 
to Canada, $1.85. Garden Digest, 815 
Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, New York 


LATER'S 
D 


Fresh seed from 80 finest prize-winning 


UPERB 
Wrexhams. In mixture $1.00 per pkt. 


Plants for Fall or Spring del. $5 and $10 

per doz. Comparison invited and satisfac- 

tion assured under replacement guarantee. 
Vv. O. B. SLATER 

32 ELM AVENUE FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 
DELPHINIUM SPECIALIST 

American and British Delph. Societies 








Member: 





VIOLA ODORATA ROSINA 


A rosy pink garden violet of iron-clad hard- 
iness, Deliciously fragrant. 
12 for $3.50 . 100 for $25 


Choice Perennials 


AMY HORE 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 





COLCHICUM 
“The Wonder Bulb” 


Lovely, Crocus-like flowers of 
rosy-lavender shade. Blooms 
without soil or water, in early 
Autumn. Simply place in sunny 
window, where these delight- 
fully fragrant flowers will unfold 
in quick succession. Each buib 
produces six or more blossoms. 
Catalog of Autumn Flowering 
Bulbs, ‘“‘Amaryllis’’ and Rare 
Iris, free on request. 


GORDON AINSLEY, CAMPBELL, CALIFORNIA 
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UNUSUAL MERITS OF RAMONDIAS 


AMONDIA pyrenaica is seldom seen in great profusion 
and is by no means plentiful on Long Island, the reason 
being, perhaps, that it is considered one of those queer things 
that just won’t grow. Yet Farrer tells us “‘to go down in 
gratitude on our knees’ because of having such a plant as 
this; and furthermore, he is most emphatic as to the sim- 
plicity of its culture. At times we feel that Farrer allowed 
his enthusiasm to carry him too far in his assertions, but in 
the case of the ramondia this does not seem to be true. This 
plant loves a good, rich soil in a sloping location, where it 
can nestle under a ledge facing the North and where water 
will not lodge for long on its crest. It is easily raised from seed. 
The seed is most minute and has to be sown on the surface 
of a peaty soil and kept in a location where it will remain moist 
without frequent watering until germination takes place. If 
pricked off into small sized pots and protected from strong 
sunshine and rain it will be ready for placing in its permanent 
quarters the following season. 

The ramondia, named after a French botanist, is a native 
of the Balkans and has been found in a wild state at various 
points inland to Central Europe. Parkinson, we are told, 
thought it was a primula. Later it was known as a verbascum 
or crested mullein. Then came the age when it was included 
in the solanaceae, no doubt on account of the similarity of its 
lavender-blue flowers to that of the potato flower. Today it is 
included among the gesnerias and is one of the very few 
hardy plants of the family. Like the Saintpaulia or African 
violet of that family, the size of the flower will vary among 
seedlings. So that if one is fortunate in raising a number it 
will be well to keep a watch for one with a specially large 
flower which of course is considered quality. 

—J. G. Esson. 
Great Neck, Long Island. 


TROUBLESOME PLANT NAMES 


Rudbeckia: riid-bék-i-a. Named for the two professors Rudbeck, father 
and son. Coneflower. 
salicifolia: sa-lis-i-f6-li-a. Meaning with willow-shaped leaves. 
Sambucus: sam-bd-kus. The elder. 
Sempervivum: sem-per-vi-vim. From the Latin meaning living forever. 
Houseleek. 
Senecio: se-né-shi-o. Groundsel. The name comes from the Latin meaning 
old man, given because of the white down on the side. 
serratus: ser-rd-tus. Applied to certain plants with leaves having teeth-like 
edges. 
Silene: si-/é-ne. The catchfly. 
silvaticus: sil-vdt-i-cus. Applied to certain plants found in the woods. 
sinensis: sin-en-sis. A synonym for chinensis. 
Solidago: sol-i-dd-go. Goldenrod. The name means a healer. 
Stokesia: st6-ké-zhi-a. After Dr. Jonathan Stokes, an English botanist, 
1755-1831. 
suaveolens: swa-ve-o-lens. Applied to certain sweet-smelling plants. 
subceruleus: sub-se-ru-le-us. Applied to plants with a bluish color. 
subcordatus: sub-cor-dd-tus. Applied to plants with leaves which are 
somewhat heart-shaped. 
Synthyris: sin-thi-ris. Perennials native of western North America. 
Thunbergia: thiin-bur-ji-a. Named for Carl Peter Thunberg, professor of 
botany and successor to Rudbeck. 


A LAVENDER WITH PURPLE FLOWERS 


LTHOUGH too new for general listing in catalogues, 
Lavandula pinnata seems to promise hardiness and 
marked value. It has the divided, greyish green foliage of the 
so-called French Lavender and the typical tufted growth and 
flower-spike of the hardy dwarf lavender. The color, how- 
ever, is a dark blue-purple—almost that of the fine Salvia 
nemorosa—and as the flowers develop slowly up the spike, 
the season of bloom is long. It is reported that seed was col- 
lected in Norway and that the plant is easily grown from 
cuttings so that one may expect to find it in many catalogues 
quite promptly. 
—R. S. Sturtevant. 
Groton, Mass. 
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BROWNSKIN 


The ideal Waterproof 
Paper for use at 


Flower Shows 


This was proved at the 
Spring Exhibition of the 
Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 


Floor Covering 
Table Top Covering 
Brownskin is of neutral color and 


affords perfect protection to floors un- 
der garden exhibits. Ask for samples. 


ANGIER CORPORATION 
Framingham, Mass. 








Ask your Seedsman for 


iM P. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 





Imp. Soap Spray 


NON-POISONOUS 


But means Sure Death to 


the PESTS 


Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 


176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass. 


IB ACRES : .ND'S 
Ws +)-Jh45 PEONIES 


= National favorites, 1932. Five first awards, 
29th Annual Exhibit, American Peony Society. 
James Boyd Memorial —American Home 
Achievement Medal. Six first awards, North- 
west Peony Show. Triumph of 66 years’ inten- 
sive peony culture. 


SEND FOR NEW FALL CATALOG—Over 200 
gorgeous varieties—singles, doubles, Japs—all 
colors—early, midseason, late. New French 
Own-Root Lilacs —Iris, Phlox, Delphinium, 
Oriental Poppies. Sensational values. Write 
today. 
























BRAND PEONY FARMS, Ine. 
142 E. Division Faribault, Minn. 





A new pamphlet 
“How to Grow Delphinium” 


SAVES DELPHINIUM 


From the Ravages of Blight 
Send for Perennial Catalog and Pamphlet 


THE HARDY PLANT NURSERY 
LYONS, KANSAS 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 














LECTURES 





“Continuous Bloom and Garden Combina- 
tions” and other Garden subjects. Practical 
meetings where Mrs. Latimer will spend the 
afternoon with the club members and assist 
them in the actual work of “Seed Planting,” 
“Arranging Flowers,’ “Making Christmas 
Decorations,” etc. Many other subjects, 
some illustrated and others demonstrated. 
Ten Lessons in Gardening. An ‘interesting 
short course for Garden Club groups. Terms 
and references on request. JULIA A. 
LATIMER, Harold St., Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
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PEONIES; Rare Bargain: 


10 DOUBLE: Philippe Rivoire, Francois 
Rousseau, Auguste Dessert, Le Cygne, 
Kelway’s Glorious, Solange, Therese, 
Walter Faxon, Phyllis Kelway and Prim- 
evere; the best in existence of each color, 
Red, White, Pink, Salmon and Yellow; 
10 Aristocrats, strong 3-5 eye roots, $10, 
prepaid. (Strong root of Richard Carvel 
free with each order.) 

7 JAPS. and SINGLES: Tamate Boku ($10 
Pink), Exquisite (White), Ruigegno 
(New Red), Mikado (Red), Pride of 
Langport (Pink), Stanley (Red), The 
Bride (White), 7 of the best in existence 
of each color, strong 3-5 eye roots, $10, 
prepaid. (Strong root of L’Etincelante 
free with each order.) 

Both of above collections in one order, 
19 varieties, $17.50, prepaid. 
BEACON ROAD PEONY GARDEN 
B, B. WRIGHT OSKALOOSA, IOWA 
(Member of American Peony Society) 

Prize 


25 waning HRIS § 


Unlabeled, including Amber, Dream, Am- 
bassadeur and others of equal merit. 


FIVE CHOICE PEONIES — $1 


Ed. Superba, rose; S. B. Anthony, white; H. F. 
Reddick, crimson; Chas. Verdier, deep rose; La 
Perle, light pink. 

POSTPAID IN THE UNITED STATES 
FREE CATALOG listing hundreds of bar- 
gains in Irises, Peonies, Perennials and Bulbs sent 
on request. 


THE PFEIFFER NURSERY, DEPT.!I, WINONA, MINN. 








IRISES 


You won't spend hours looking through our cata- 
logue to find the beautiful varieties. We have done 
this for you by listing only 

The Cream of the Crop—Free on Request 
Andante, Cinnabar, Midgard, Dolly Madison, Cor- 
onation, Beau Sabreur, Allure, Ophelia, Autumn 
King, Trostringer, Newtonia, Mary Barnett, Labor, 
Eliz. Egelberg, Dominion, Challenger. 

Any 6 for $2—Entire Collection $4.50 
RIVERVIEW GARDENS 
Riv. Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 





THE 
Glen Road Iris Gardens 


offer many of the New Irises as well as a criti- 
cal selection of Standard Varieties. A list of 
your wants will receive prompt attention. 
GRACE STURTEVANT 
WELLESLEY FARMS MASS. 











PEONY ARISTOCRATS 


for your yards and gardens. 
Best Varieties — Attractive Prices 
Finest Quality roots, liberally graded 
22nd Annual Catalog ready 


HARMEL PEONY CO. (Wholesale Growers) 
Berlin, Maryland 





GLADIOLUS 


Our two new varieties 
MR. LOUIS G. ROWE and 
SEABROOK WHITE 


with many others to be listed in our Fall 
List. Write for one. 

SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 





ALPINE and 
ROCK PLANTS 
MORE THAN J OOO 


SPECIES AND VARIETIES 


Free catalogue telling how to have 
continuous bloom in the rock garden. 


Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Inc. 
Shore Road, Greens Farms, Oonn. 





HORTICULTURE 


NEW SEED AND NURSERY CATALOGUES 


Pino, Willis S. (41-43 Washington St., Providence, R. I.) “Seeds. 
Annual and perennial plants.” 

Ramsey’s Austin Nursery. (Austin, Tex.) “Catalogue of bargains in 
trees and plants.” 

Rivoire Pére et Fils. (Rue d’Algérie, 16, Lyon, France.) “Graines et 
plantes.” 

Rockmont Nursery. (D. M. Andrews, P. O. Box 493, Boulder, Col.) 
“New or noteworthy plants.” 

Rose Valley Nurseries. (Lyons, N. Y.) (Roses.) 

Rowntree, Lester, & Co. (Carmel, Cal.) “California wild flower seeds, 
supplement.” 

Schell, Walter S., Inc. (Harrisburg, Pa.) “Quality seeds, 1933.” 

Seal, Jessie L. (607 Third Ave., San Francisco, Cal.) “Dahlias, del- 
phiniums and seeds for 1933.” 

Starkholme Nursery. (Sunnyside, Ioca, B. C., Canada.) “Clove-scented 
hardy border carnations.” 

Steves, J. M. (R. R. No. 1, Steveston, B. C., Canada.) “Gladioli orig- 
inations.” 

Stralendorff, E. von. (Ostseebad Arendsee (Mecklb.) Germany.) 
(Dahlias.) 

Stumpp & Walter Co. (132-138 Church St., New York City.) “Seed 
annual.” 

Tingle Nursery Co. (Pittsville, Md.) “Small fruit catalog.” 

Townsend, E. W., & Sons. (Salisbury, Md.) “Strawberries and how to 
grow them.” 

Unwin, W. J., Ltd. (Histon, Cambs., England.) “Unwin’s 1933.” 

Veile & Mendham. (Easton, Pa.) “The ultimate in dahlias.” 

Vilmorin-Andrieux & Cie. (4, Quai de la Mégisserie, Paris, France.) 
—™ catalog of seeds.) “Supplément. Liste des nouveautés, 

Vick, James. (45 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y.) “Garden and floral 
guide.” 

Wild Flower Preservation Society. (3740 Oliver St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.) “List of seeds of mostly native trees, shrubs, vines 
and wild flowers.” 

Yoder Bros. (Barberton, Ohio.) 


WHY RHODODENDRONS DO NOT FLOWER 


Dear Sir: Why is it that my rhododendrons, which I purchased three years 
ago, flowered only the first year? During the last two seasons they have made 
excellent growth. They are in a protected spot and are well mulched. 


ageing: “ingen are peculiar in the matter of hardi- 
ness. Often the plants are perfectly hardy whereas the 
flower buds are tender, being destroyed by frost. Thus a plant 
set out in the Spring may flower freely the first year but lose 
its flower buds thereafter. 

When purchasing rhododendrons, one should get them 
from some firm that grows rhododendrons within a radius 
of a hundred miles or so, or that has the same general climatic 
conditions, or from one to the northward. Of course, rhodo- 
dendrons collected from high altitudes would be flower-bud 
hardy in states to the northward. 

Only a small per cent of rhododendrons have tender flower 
buds, but R. maximum is less susceptible to injury than R. 
carolinianum or R. catawbiense. One should not hesitate to 
obtain rhododendron plants that have been propagated from 
varieties that have proved to be hardy in one’s locality. Rho- 
dodendrons that grow freely every year but fail to flower after 
being in the same location for a number of years presumably 
have tender flower buds. There is no way of making them 
more hardy. It is true, nevertheless, that an unfavorable Winter 
may kill the buds, but that in normal years, the plants will 
flower abundantly. 


“Chrysanthemum rooted cuttings.” 


SOWING SEEDS FOR WINTER FLOWERS 


_. who dislike to give up their garden flowers with 
the coming of frost will find it wise to plant seeds of 
such annuals as nasturtiums, sweet alyssum, petunias, ver- 
benas, pinks and candytuft now. The seeds will germinate 
quickly if the ground is kept moist, and the plants will come 
into bloom just aBout the time the first frosts arrive. If taken 
into the house they will give color to the window garden for 
the early part of the Winter at least, although later they are 
likely to become infested with plant lice and hard to handle. 
Sometimes it is possible to raise up young plants from self- 


sown seeds, but it is better to start seeds in a specially prepared 
bed. 
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Gardener: Married, age 38. Full charge or 
work with owner on highly developed arge 
or small estate. Rock and vegetable gardens 
and greenhouse experience. Telstecenes of 
trees, shrubs thoroughly understood. Active 
worker. Tel. Needham 0759. Gardener, 324 
Central Avenue, Needham, Mass. 





Gardener desires position on a small estate. 
Five years’ experience in greenhouse work 
Experienced also in the care of lawns, flow- 
ers, and the general upkeep of an estate 
Excellent references furnished. L. N. W., 
Care of “Horticulture,”’ Boston, Mass, 





College graduate desires position. Majored 
in floriculture. Experienced in gardening on 
private estates. Had charge of the horticu!- 
tural exhibit of the college—7000 attend 
ance. B. H. W., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Head gardener available: Married, no chil- 
dren. Highest recommendations. E. W., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass, 





College student: Junior honor student at 
Mass. State College, majoring in landscape 
architecture, desires gardening experience 
during summer. Lives Metropolitan Boston, 
will go anywhere, small pay. G. A. H., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener or helper desires a position on 
private estate. Experienced in greenhouses, 
flower gardens, shrubs, lawns, and vege- 
tables. Age 38, single, Scotch nationality. 
Good references. J. Mac., Care of “Horti- 
culture,” Boston, Mass. 





Experienced gardener, 33 years old, wishes 
position. Excellent character, honest, trust- 
worthy and capable. 11 years’ private ex- 
perience. 2% years’ commercial and nur- 
sery experience, propagating, planting and 
landscaping, and greenhouse management. 
= F. H., Care of “Horticulture,”’ Boston, 
ass. 





Thoroughly competent, scientifically trained 
European gardener, with long successful 
years. American experience in all branches, 
private and commercial, gained in first- 
class establishments. Business integrity, 
expert qualifications. Married, no family. 
H ” 19 Bonnefoy Place, New Rochelle, 





Gardener of long experience desires posi- 
tion as gardener or as caretaker. Thor- 
oughly experienced in growing flowers, 
fruits, and vegetables and the care of 8% 
private estate. Will go anywhere. S. L. A., 
Care of “‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener and greenhouse man, age 40. 
Thoroughly experienced in all lines of gar- 
dening, except orchids. Will drive car, and 
will do other work. Address, R. H. Johnson, 
East Point, Nahant, Mass. 





Estate gardener, 29, married no children, 
American. Experienced in all estate devel- 
opment. Reliable, neat, capable. Excellent 
references. Moderate pay. B. W. R., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young man, 29, single, desires position as 
horticulturist of private estate, country 
club, resort hotel, or caretaker of estate. 
Ten years’ experience. Excellent references. 
Will go anywhere. Will accept reasonable 
salary. R. W. C., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 








Gardener, German, desires position. Prot- 
estant, single, middle aged. 20 years’ prac- 
tical experience in garden and greenhouse 
work, and the general care and upkeep of 4 
private estate. Best of references from last 
employer. P. S., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: Swedish, married, no children. 
Experienced in greenhouse and outdoor 
gardening, flowers, vegetables, fruit and 
rock gardens, Al references. E. M. A., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener-superintendent: Married, 37 years 
of age, Danish, desires position on private 
estate, two years’ horticultural school, 20 
years’ experience in commercial, landscape, 
care and upkeep of private estates. Excel- 
lent references. F. L. K., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,” Boston, Mass. 





